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parison with them we might well deem ourselves fortunate; so
we cheered up,, and agreed by common consent to thank Grod
for the past, and to trust to Him for the future.

I could not but remark during these events (a fact which
indeed I had often noticed before, but it now stood out in
broader light) the great difference between Mahometans and
non-Mahometans in their way of regarding that supreme Being
whose name, as object of adoration, is common to all. Our
Biadeeyah spoke of Grod much as sensible Christians might, as
of an all-governing, all-directing- Euler indeed, but whose rule
was for the good of men, and who willed not death but life, not
suffering but relief and mercy; in this thought they went gaily
and undoubtedly to do what was to be done, leaving the rest
in the very best of hands, and with good hope for the result.
The Mahometans, who, poor fellows, were all drowned but one,
had a much less cheerful view of things, and seemed thoroughly
convinced that they were in the hands of an absolute and
arbitrary power, which might save them if it chose, or drown
them if it chose, but on which their prayers and needs. could
have little or no effect. Not that such is the case with all
Mahometans ; I have seen myself numerous instances of a con-
trary phase of mind, the result of that happy inconsistency by
which men do not always reason or act up to their theoretical
principles. Besides, in mixed lands like Turkey, Syria, and
Egypt, the Muslim often borrows much, even unconsciously,
from the various creeds and systems around him. ButNejdeans,
isolated from stranger influence, and truer in consequence to
the idea on which their whole life and soul is modelled, have
much the same Grod before them in action as in theory ; and
thus our luckless companions in the ship awaited their fate like
beasts of slaughter, brought before the butcher with his knife
ready in his hand.

My readers will, I hope, excuse this brief digression. It is
not (so far as I can trust myself), through any theological,
national, or personal animus, but through conviction arising
from what I have seen in many lands and among many races
of the natural workings of Islam, that I dwell upon this strange
but natural result of that Azote of the East.

We walked on, half merry, half sad, and all very feeble, till
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